



Mythology of Interpreters for 
Deaf Elementary Pupils 

by Richard G. Brill, Ed.D. 


Interpreters play a very important role in the life of 
deaf people. Recent legislation makes interpreters 
mandatory in various court situations and many adult 
deaf people require the services of an interpreter when 
dealing with ct mmunity agencies as well as to participate 
fully in some social situations. The development of the 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf nationally, as well as 
by state and region, has promoted high standards for 
interpreters and provided both criteria and mechanisms 
for certification of interpreters on varying levels. 

In recent years, due in part to the wH 3 acceptance of 
“total communication,” there have been many classes to 
teach sign language to hearing adults, and there is a slow 
development of advanced classes to teach interpreting 
skills to hearing people. 

“Total communication is a philosophy incorporating 
appropriate aural, manual and oral modes of communica- 
tion in order to insure effective communication in. and 
among hearing-impaired persons” (Garretson, 1976). It is 
a philosopohy that now has widespread acceptance by 
many school systems and by many parents of deaf chil- 
dren. 

On the educational scene we have had a strong 
movement towards mainstreaming, integrating hearing 
impaired children into hearing classes, as a result of some 
school districts interpretation of the “least restrictive 
environment” section of PL 94-142. There are also 
parental pressures in this direction. 

This combination of factors, the movement toward 
mainstreaming, the acceptance of total communication 
by school systems and parents, and the development of 
higher standards of manual interpreting by the Registry 
of Interpreters for the Deaf has brought about some 
attempts to educate severely and profoundly prelingually 
deaf children by placing them in a regular hearing class 
and providing an interpreter in the class for the benefit of 
the deaf child. The severely and profoundly deaf are those 
whose hearing loss is 70 dB and greater in the better ear. 
The prelingually deaf are those whose deafness was 
present at birth, or occurring early in life at an age prior 
to the development of speech or language. These 
definitions were adopted by the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf in 1975 (Ad Hoc, 1975). 
The assumption is that . the interpreter will bridge the 
communication gap existing between the deaf pupil and 
his teacher and between the deaf pupil and the hearing 
pupils in the class. 


Such a procedure is doomed to failure in most cases 
because it ignores a number of educational and 
psychological realities. 

The first of these is the fact that the typical deaf 
child's basic problem is lack of language. The typical deaf 
child not only does not have vocabulary, but he does not 
understand the syntax which is necessary to put words 
together into meaningful sentences. The major and never 
ending job of the teacher of the deaf is teaching language 
to his/her pupils in every conceivable situation. The kind 
of English or grammar taught to normal hearing 
children who have a fundamental understanding of the 
English language through continually hearing it and 
continually using it is not at all the same kind of English 
or grammar that must be taught to the deaf child with his 
major language deficit. Thus the kind of English taught 
in the typical classroom does not meet the needs of the 
deaf child even if he has an interpreter. 

Some school systems plan to integrate or mainstream 
the deaf child in regular classes for only part of the day, 
receiving language from the teacher of the deaf, but 
placing the deaf child with hearing children for certain 
content subjects and using the interpreter in this 
situation. 

In changing oral communication to manual 
communication there are two fundamentally different 
ways in which it can be done. One of these ways is more 
accurately termed translating which means that the 
interpreting is literal, and word for word as much as 
possible. If this is the system used, the deaf child 
generally does not understand because he does not 
understand the English that is used, and changing it into 
hand signs or fingerspelling does not help him. 

The other form of interpreting is one in which the 
idea or concept being expressed orally is presented in 
signs without attempting necessarily to use the same 
language expressed by the speaker. Interpreting of this 
nature to the deaf child on the elementary level takes a 
great deal of explanation and in fact a re-teaching of 
nearly every concept presented. If an interpreter uses this 
system and tries to be sure that the deaf pupil 
understands what is being said, the interpreter will fall 
behind the speaker, because, while the interpreter is 
explaining the first idea presented, the speaker has gone 
on to several more. Thus in most instances the deaf child 
does not truly get the information presented by the 
teacher through an interpreter on the elementary level. 
This is the second educational reality that is ignored. 
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A third educational reality is the fact that good 
teaching requires participation by each pupil. It is quite 
well accepted that the best educational results come frorr^ 
inter-communication with the pupil actively 
participating, which on the elementary level means 
having the pupils volunteer information, reciting, and 
working together on projects. It does not come from 
constant lecturing on the part of the teacher. When an 
interpreter is provided for a pupil in an elementary 
classroom it is very unlikely that the pupil will truly 
participate in the class by volunteering answers or 
entering into discussions when his expressive 
communication must go from him to the interpreter by 
manual communication and the interpreter then giving 
the oral version through reverse interpreting. 

A fourth important educational reality is the 
normality or psychological factor. At least in theory one of 
the basic reasons for mainstreaming a deaf child into a 
hearing class is so that he will be in a “normal” situation 
and this is also interpreted as “the least restrictive 
environment.” In actuality it is most abnormal for a child 
to have to be dependent constantly on an interpreter who 
is usually an adult. A child in this situation is not 
regarded as normal by his classmates and his 
environment is certainly not the least restrictive if he is 
dependent upon a third person for communication with 
his teacher and with his classmates. 

Thus it is a very unrealistic approach that is 
advocated by some professional educators and some 
parents, resulting from a lack of understanding of the 
basic problems by both these educators and parents. 
Typically prelingually deaf pupils who need an 
interpreter for communicating in a regular class of 
hearing children need the services of well qualified 
teachers of deaf children, not only for learning 
communication skills, but also for learning most of their 
content subjects. This is particularly true at the 
elementary level. On the secondary level, if the pupil's 
language is virtually normal, the pupil can get some help 
through interpreters for some content subjects. This 
pupil will in most instances still require a great deal of re- 
teaching. It is even less likely that a secondary age pupil 
would feel comfortable or normal in a school situation 
where he is constantly dependent upon some one else for 
communication. 

Deaf pupils should be taught by teachers who are 
prepared as teachers of deaf children, and who can 
communicate with deaf children directly, not through an 
interpreter. 

There is an important place for interpreters in public 
school programs where there are deaf pupils enrolled, but 
this role is best filled by qualifed teachers of the deaf who 
can communicate manually both expressively and 
receptively. Interpreters should be present at the time of 
parent conferences when the parents of the deaf child are 
also deaf. In counseling situations, particularly in a one- 
to-one situation between counselor and pupil, a qualified 


interpreter should be used. In mixed assemblies where a 
deaf class is in a school for hearing pupils an interpreter 
would be very helpful. 

There is a place for interpreters working with deaf 
people, but it is primarily a myth that an interpreter will 
be able to provide the communication bridge necessary 
for most elementary level prelingually deaf children to 
obtain an education in an elementary class of hearing 
children. 
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Independent Living Program 

Each year 12 High School girls and boys participate 
in CSDR's Independent Living Program. Selected 
students share an on-campus apartment with one 
roommate within the various dormitories. 

To be elegible for the Independent Living Program, a 
student must be 18 years of age or older and file a formal 
application with the High School Board during their 
junior year in school. Students must also have acceptable 
scholastic standing and good citizenship. 

After the application deadline, the High School 
Board meets to evaluate and review the applications. The 
board uses the High School and residence hall program 
report as a reference source. 

After being accepted into the program, there are still 
standards which must be maintained such as, 
appropriate behavior in school and the community, 
maintain a “C” or better grade point average, meet time 
schedules, and attend a weekly meeting with the 
program's advisors. If these standards are not 
maintained, a student may be removed from the 
Independent Living Program and placed back into the 
regular dormitory program. 

The Independent Living Program gives students 
added freedom and responsibilities. They must wake up, 
get themselves to school on time, and arrange homework 
time without benefit of the structured dormitory 
program. Students may come and go as they please after 
school hours and are not limited to the dormitory bed 
curfew, nor are they required to sign in and out of the 
dorm daily. Students may not interfere with the routine 
functioning of the dorm program in which they live. 

The Independent Living Program gives a few 
selected and responsible students a small taste of what it 
is like to live in their own apartment and to be on their 
own while still benefiting from the help and support of the 
dormitory staff. 
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Title I Advisory Board Meeting 


The Title I Advisory Board meeting was held, on 
March 11, 1980. Dr. Newman clarified the role of the 
Advisory Board. 

Mr. Pat Small, Project Director of ESEA 89-313 
(Title I), gave a brief history of Title I and explained the 
structure of the state agency and its function in regard 
not only to E SEA 89-313 but to PL 94-142. The purpose of 
Title I is to supplement, not supplant, state funded 
programs especially in the area of language, reading and 
mathematics. 

After a coffee break, each person responsible for 
Title I components reviewed the past year's 
accomplishments. 

Mr. Gerald Burstein, coordinator of the 
Library/TV/Media services, described the role of the TV 
Media under Title I and then he asked Mr. Strahan, 
Educational Television Specialist, to go into more detail 
about television activities the past year. Mr. Strahan has 
one elective class for two per iods composed of juniors and 
seniors. Thej/ have been involved in TV weekly news, 
working independently in writing, coordinating 
activities and techniques. Staff requests, through the 
principals' ' office, for individual videotape lesson 
activities have been met in spite of frequent equipment 
breakdowns. Many new ideas have been incorporaterd 
such as Idioms of week, News Quiz, Junior High School 
News presentation, three hour counselor orientation 
program, Dormac presentations. Holiday specials were 
shown and many television programs were recorded and 
captioned or interpreted. We were granted permission to 
tape ABC news. We have loaned our special programs to 
other schools. 

Mr. Rod Brawley, Media Specialist, described his 
role the past year as a facilitator for school departments to 
secure resources for better communication. He has tried 
creative ways to facilitate communication between staff 
and students in terms of classroom learning. Mr. Brawley ! 
also has a Media Skills Development class (elective) 
which focuses on developing learning materials for staff 
members. This: class also serves as a work experience 
setting for the students. Many staff members have come 
to him with .requests for specific media material needed 
for units of Study. 

Mrs. Nyda Boyer, Principal of the Elementary 
School, discussed the role of the two teaching assistants in 
the Elementary School who are funded under Title I. 
They have assisted in language development and 
vocabulary building which included pre-and posttests. 
Many of the visual aids and other material made by the 
T.A.s were put on display. One teaching assistant has 
helped children with learning disability problems and 
the two T.A.s have been trained by Mrs. Audrey Strahan 


to adminster some types of tests. Five Elementary School 
teachers have visited a private oral school in order to 
learn the latest information and techniques to enhance 
communication skills in the classroom. There will be 
continued inservices in this area. 

Mrs. Pat Batchelder, Principal of the Junior High 
School, mentioned the objectives of her Title I component 
which was to help student develop functional language 
through experience based programs. Her two Title I 
funded teaching assistants have been involved in 
individual tutoring and small group activities and 
experiences. Her teachers have also had inservices at a 
private oral school and she together with two staff 
members have gone to Los Angeles (monthly) for 
inservices on an auditory comprehension curriculum. 
Her T.A.s have developed materials that have helped 
reinforce language, reading, and math lessons used in 
the classrooms. 

Mr. Warren Fauth, Principal of the High School, 
described the function of his two Title I funded teaching 
assistants who are involved with two special classes. The 
students in these clases have had little schooling, come 
from homes with an Hispanic background and have social 
and/or learning disability problems. 

Since Mary Ann Salem, Principal of DMHU-II, 
could not be present, one of her staff members, Ms. 
Jeanne Paul pinch-hit for her. She described the 
activities of the two Title I funded teaching assistants. 
Their main role has been to develop materials and assist 
students in the learning process especially in the area of 
perceptual development. About 40% of the staff have been 
involved in Developmental Theory inservices and 
workshops. Title I funds has made possible the purchase 
of software for the two perceptual development and 
language (PAL) machines. Much of media development 
has been based on functional Living Skills with the help of 
Mr. Rod Brawley. Other material purchased or 
developed with Title I funds were Dormac Vocabulary, 
Charlie (math), science (body parts and self identification 
materials). 

Mr. Don Campbell, Curriculum Coordinator, then 
took the floor. He traced the work his office has done so 
far, from a needs assessment workshop to the beginning 
stages of the establishment of a developmental/experien- 
tial based school program. Mentioned also were the 
various types of workshops and inservice sessions 
organized and coordinated by his office. 

Mr. Gene Lutes gave a brief summary of the financial 
status of Title I and then a question and answer session 
followed. 
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A list of priorities was drawn up which was as 
follows: 

1. TV/Media 

2. Curriculum Coordinator 

3. Teaching Assistants (7) 

4. Experience based center in one of the dormitories 

5. Total Communication laboratory 

6. ITV for DMHU 

7. Career Center 

Competency Testing 

by Warren Fauth 

Parents of CSDR students will be receiving letters 
informing them of changes in graduation requirements 
brought about by two new California laws, Assembly 
Bills 3408 and 65. These laws mandate that in addition to 
meeting regular course requirements students must pass 
tests assessing their competency in the areas of reading, 
language, and arithmetic. 

CSDR is in the process of implementing the various 
parts of these laws and the following steps have already 
been completed: 1) An advisory committee of parents, 
teachers, students, and other staffTnembers has been 
formed and has met to discuss and recommend 
procedures for implementation of these laws. 2) Course 
requirements for graduation and course descriptions 
have been written and evaluated by the staff and advisory 
committee. 3) A joint committee of faculty members from 
CSDR and Berkeley have identified competencies 
necessary to meet everyday living survival skills. These 
were developed into test items in the areas of reading, 
language, and arithmetic. 4) The tests were given to 
selected students from each school in order to field test the 
items on the tests. The results have been programmed 
into a computer at the University of California in 
Berkeley and the information p elayed to experts in the 
State Department of Education for further study. A 
finalized version of the test will be available for use 
in the first testing session by the beginning of 1980. 
5) Elementary teachers from each school have met to 
determine the competencies necessary at the elementary 
level. Test items have been written and this test will soon 
be field tested at both schools. The elementary tests are to 
be an early warning system to identify students who will 
need additional help in meeting minimum competencies 
necessary for graduation. 


Under the terms of the law, the first class that will 
have to meet these requirements will be the graduating 
class of 1981. We are beginning our testing program now 
in order to give students ample opportunity to pass the 
tests. For students who do not meet the competency 
standards, parent conferences will be held to inform 
parents and students of their deficiencies. The deficient 
areas will be incorporated into the student’s individual 
educational plan for next year. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, RIVERSIDE 
Graduation Requirements 
1979-1980 


FRESHMAN 


SOPHOMORE 


Subject **Units 

Subject 

Units 

^English 

.. 10 

*English 

.. 10 

*Literature/Reading . . 

.. 10 

*Literature/Reading . . 

.. 10 

^Mathematics 

.. 10 

* Mathematics 

.. 10 

^Social Science 

.. 10 

*Social Science 

.. 10 

* Science/Health 

.. 10 

* Science/Health 

.. 10 

’“Physical Education . . 

.. 10 

* Physical Education . . 

.. 10 

* Vocational 

.. 20 

* Vocational 

.. 20 

Total 

.. 80 

Total 

.. 80 

JUNIOR 


SENIOR 


Subject 

Units 

Subject 

Units 

*English 

.. 10 

*English 

.. 10 

*Literature/Reading . . 

.. 10 

*Literature/Reading . . 

.. 10 

* Mathematics 

.. 10 

* Mathematics 

.. 10 

* American History/ 


^Government/ 


Living Skills 

.. 10 

Living Skills 

.. 10 

Physical Education . . 

.. 10 

Physical Educatmn . . 

.. 10 

Elective ' 

.. 30 

Elective 

.. 30 

Total 

.. 80 

Total 

.. 80 


^Required Courses 

**A unit is one class period a week for one semester. 

Minimum requirements for graduation are 300 units with 
passing grades in all required courses. Beginning with the class 
of 1981, students must also pass proficiency examinations in the 
areas of reading and computation in addition to passing the 
required courses. According to Assembly Bill 65 (Chapter 894, 
Statutes of 1977, enacted September 17, 1977), “After June, 
1980, any student who has not met the locally adopted standard 
of proficiency shall not receive a diploma of graduation from 
high school.” 

Student Assistance Fund 

In memory of Mr. Richard E. Tuttle, grandfather 
of Clay Patterson: 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul C. Reiser; Helen H. Taylor; Mr. 
and Mrs. L. P. Atwood, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shaff, Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell Roberts, Mrs. Larry Hewes, and Mrs. Louise 
Halvorson. 





Library, Television, and Media Services 


The librarian is 1 pleased to announce that many of 
the old and tattered books in -the -Children's Library have 
been replaced. 

The Annual Spring Book Fair will be held on March 
24-28. Students will be able to purchase books in the 
main library from 8:00 a.m to 4:00 p.m. Parents and 
students are encouraged to support the Book Fair. 
Students have an opportunity to pursue individual 
interests and the CSDR library receives a percentage of 
the profits. This money is used to help insure the 
acquisition of new books that are appropriate for our 
students. 


Television 


Captioned Films 

Many new additions to our film depository are 
arriving in the Media Center. The concentration of titles 
is on Social studies, science, history, and language arts. 
The total number of films has grown to 1102. It should be 
noted that these films are used not only by the students 
and staff of CSDR but also many day school classes for 
the deaf in Southern California. 


Library 


Our weekly news broadcast, Newsign 8, has recently 
added a new dimension to its programming. The 
Newsign Game is a weekly quiz that provides an 
opportunity for students to demonstrate their knowledge 
of current events that were presented during the 
broadcast. It is of a multiple choice format and winners 
are announced the following week. We are pleased to say 
that students and faculty have given strong support to 
this program addition. 


Anthony Cox (Work Experience Program) and Joey Snod- 
grass (JHS Volunteer) assist in the operation of the Media 
Center. 


This spring the TV class will present its annual 
spring special program. This production will be a 
demonstration of the class's skill in all phases of 
television production. Students will participate in the 
writing, performing, set building, camera operation, 
directing, and editing of the special. 


Instructional Media Center 

The IMG §taff has begun its acquisition of materials 
for the construction of a darkroom in the Media Center. 
This darkroom will add new dimensions to our services, 
to student experience, and will ultimately save money 
through in-house film developing. 


Debbie McHale, Robin Fishburn and Diane Garcia are 
three of our Librarian Assistants. There student positions 
are coordinated through CSDR’s ' Work Experience 
Program. . 
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Father Coughlin Visits CSDR 


Father Thomas Coughlin, a deaf man, grew up in 
New York where he went to St. Mary’s School for the Deaf 
in Buffalo. He graduated from Gallaudet College and 
studied theology at Catholic University in Washington, 
D.C. He claims to be the first Roman Catholic deaf priest 
in the United States. 

January 18 he spoke to our High School students. He 
began his speech by asking, “What is dignity?” Then he 
told a story about a wealthy man who lived in a town and a 
doctor who lived 30 miles away in the country. The 
wealthy man gave a great deal of money to the poor and he 
built a library. The doctor, on the other hand, helped the 
sick. Many times he received unexpected phone calls at 
night, and he went to help during dangerous storms and 
in other difficult circumstances. He always did his best to 
help the sick even when they couldn’t afford to pay him. 

Laier both the wealthy man and the doctor died at the 
same time, and funeral arrangements were made for 
them. During the day before the funeral, the mayor 
viewed the bodies of both men. Gathering at the church 
were many reporters who asked the mayor which funeral 
he would attend the next day .The mayor said that he had 
not decided yet. 

That night when the mayor went to bed, his wife 
asked him which funeral he would attend, but he still had 
not decided. 

During the night the mayor received phone calls 
from many people who told him that the doctor had great 
patience and concern for them. They urged him to attend 
the doctor’s funeral. Also, a relative of the wealthy man 
called to say that if the mayor would attend his relative’s 



funeral, he would provide the money for a new hospital. 
The mayor’s wife pleaded with him to attend the wealthy 
man’s funeral. 

In the morning the mayor and his wife came out of 
their house to see many reporters gathering eagerly 
outside on their front lawn to ask him which funeral he 
would attend. The mayor said nothing to the crowd as he 
and his wife got into their car. When they started driving, 
the crowd followed the mayor’s car. As the mayor’s car 
approached the wealthy man’s church where his funeral 
was being held, the mayor’s wife was relieved, thinking 
that he had decided to go there, but the mayor’s car kept 
on going, heading for the country. A great many cars 
followed the mayor to the old doctor’s funeral. 

After the funeral, although the mayor and his wife 
eluded the reporters, one young reporter caught up with 
the mayor and his wife at home. The reporter asked why 
he preferred going to the old doctor’s funeral rather than 
the wealthy man’s. The mayor answered that although 
both mep had dignity the wealthy man bought his dignity 
with money while the doctor gave of himself freely. 

Father Coughlin encouraged the students to have 
dignity also, so that they could be proud of their 
achievements which would lead to success in the future. 

Information supplied by 
Jens Rechenberg 

David Call 
Petra Horn 


A Visitor Becomes a Student at CSDR 


January 18 Heidi and I visited CSDR from Moreno 
Valley High School in Sunnymead/ Heidi spent the day 
with Carolyn Gomez, and I was with Jens Rechenberg. 
Carolyn and Jens explained the program in each class 
we attended. I liked what I saw. 

Now I am enrolled at CSDR as a sophomore, 
commuting from home everyday. I liked the school since 
we have an attractive, clean campus, and I feel I will 
benefit from attending classes here. 
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Kenny Butler 
Class 2-C 


Senior Palms 


Behavior: A United Effort 

Following a dynamic school-wide workshop given 
by Dr. J. Zink entitled “Assertive Discipline” (a program 
developed by Mr. Lee Canter), the Junior High School 
teachers got busy and developed individual classroom 
rules and consequences plus a departmental behavioral 
program. 

, The idea behind the whole program is for the 
teacher to continue teaching throughout the class period. 
Class time should not be taken up by discipline. 

To implement this program teachers identified their 
classroom needs. Out of these, they developed five rules 
(crisp, clear, and to the point). To go along with the rules, 
teachers developed a hierarchy of five consequences. 
Taking into consideration the possible occurance of 
severe disruptions, a “Who Squad” of different teachers 
was chosen. In the case of a severe disruption, the “Who 
Squad” can be summoned to immediately remove the 
student from the classroom. Next, a room for in-house 
suspension was identified. Fondly named the “Dark 
Hole,” the room is drab and void of decoration. If the 
student earns spending the day in the “Dark Hole,” he or 
she sits at a desk and does nothing for the entire day — 
becoming quite bored and anxious to return to class. 
They are supervised by teachehs on a rotating schedule. 
Along with consequences, teachers make sure to have 
class-wide and individual positive recognition and 
rewards available that the students can earn. Finally 
letters were sent home to parents outlining the program. 
Students were informed of the entire set-up in an 
assembly. 

The procedure for the discipline program is as 
follows: If a student breaks a rule during class time, the 
teacher writes the student's name on the board without 
comment, and then continues with the lesson being 
taught. If the student continues to disrupt the class, the 
teacher puts one check beside the student’s name — 
again without comment. With further unacceptable 
behavior, the student can earn up to four checks., The 
charts of rules and consequences are in full view. It is 
they who are choosing the particular consequence by 
their choice of breaking the established rules. 

An example of consequences for breaking classroom 
rules: 

First: Name on board — warning 

Second: One check — 15 minutes after school (Students 
who are unable to stay after school are kept in 
for lunch detention where they eat lunch in the 
classroom away from their peers.) 

Third: Two checks — 30 minutes after school 


Fourth: Three checks — 30 minutes after school and a 
call to parents 

Fifth: Four checks — remove from room to another 
classroom and to. the principal (where the 
principal goes through a hierarchy of 
consequences, one of which being the “Dark 
Hole”) 

The key to the entire program is consistency in 
following through. The program is patterned to give 
teachers more quality teaching time and students more 
learning time. Go to it Junior High. On with education! 


Our Trip to Washington, D.C. 

Eight students: David Call, Carolyn Gomez, Kenneth 
Tucker, JoLynn Valdez, Alban Branton, Scott Williams, 
Jens Rechenberg, and I and our chaperone, Mr. Cline, 
met at the Los Angeles International Airport one hour 
before it was time to leave for Washington, D.C., 
Saturday, February 23. At 10:20 p.m. we took off, excited 
and eager to arrive at our destination. 

At 7:00 a.m. the next morning, we arrived at the 
National Airport in Virginia. Some of us had not slept for 
24 hours. A taxi took us to the Quality Inn in Virginia. 
After depositing our luggage, we spent the rest of the 
morning and afternoon at Gallaudet College, 

At 5:30 p.m. when students from different states 
came to the hotel, the staff explained the week’s activitiesi 
and the rules that we would be following. 

During the week we heard many speakers who 
discussed the executive and judicial branches of 
government, foreign policy, defense policy, the media, the 
function of congressmen and senators, and ijnany other 
topics of interest. These meetings were held! at various 
places; in the hotel, at the Capitol, in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, and in, thje Pentagon. Congressman 
Brown spoke to the students from Riverside, and we 
heard Senators Cranston and Hayakawafrom California. 

There were special Close-up bijs tours when we saw 
Washington, D.C., a city of contrasts. 

Although we ate some meals in the hotel, most of the 
time we went out. One day we had breakfast on Capitol 
Hill; another time we lunched at Port O’ Georgetown. We 
ate at a pizza place, the Wax Museum, and at the 
Harlequin Dinner Theater where we saw “Godspell”. 

We could go to sleep at any time, but we had to be in 
our rooms by 11:30 p.m. when the staff checked-up on us. 

Our last day, Friday, February 29, after we were free 
from 10:00 a.m. to 7:30 p.m. to do anything we wished, we 
had a banquet followed by dancing. 
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We left Virginia at 7:30 a.m. Saturday morning and 
arrived in Los Angeles at 10:30 a.m., tired but happy. I 
hope you can go to Close-Up next year. 

Julie Agnew (3D-1) 

The Lobbyist 

Mr. Ed Corbitt, a deaf man, explained the work of the 
lobbyist to us. He said that a lobbyist is a person who tries 
to change the thinking of senators and congressmen. The 
lobbyist represents large groups, businesses or 
organizations, such as the National Rifle Association 
which has three to four hundred lobbyists. A lobbyist 
must have much information and knowledge in order to 
influence members of Congress. Lobbyists are paid by big 
organizations and some lobbyists get more money than 
congressmen earn. We certainly enjoyed Mr. Corbitt’s 
informative speech. 

Alban Branton (3D-1) 

The Bus Tour 

The bus was one of my favorite activities during the 
week because there were so many interesting things to 
see. Also, we heard about the history of many famous 
buildings. Although we could not stop for a long time at 
each place, the tour gave us an over-all view of 
Washington, D.C. and the surrounding aro^s. 

We were picked up at our hotel and then driven to 
Capitol Hill where we were able to walk around to see the 
Capitol, the House of Representatives, the Senate, the 
Supreme Court, and the Library of Congress. Later, we 
went into the Pentagon which was very confusing with 
five floors and numerous hallways. We also had a short 
stop at the zoo where we saw the two giant pandas, Ling- 
Ling and Hing-Hing, gifts from China. 

Other highlights of our trip were the White House, 
many embassies, Lincoln Memorial, Jefferson Memorial, 
Washington Monument, and Arlington Cemetery. We 
shall always remember that bus tour. 

Carolyn Gomez (3D-2) 

Scott Williams (4F-2) 

The National Air and Space Museum 

Friday was the day when each student was given free 
time all day to go anywhere in Washington, D.C. I decided 
to go to the National Air and Space Museum, a part of the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

As I entered the building, everywhere were aerial 
objects hanging or standing around me, and they were so 
enormous that I felt like a tiny ant. This museum is a 
showcase of the evolution of aviation, through space 
technology, and it has 23 galleries featuring air and space 
items from the 1903 “Wright Flyer” and the “Spirit of St. 
Louis” to John Glenn's “Friendship” and the “Apollo II” 
command module. I entered all 23 galleries, enjoying the 
exhibits, but not taking a good, long look at each thing 


because my time was limited; however, I did spend four 
hours there. 

One of the most unusual experiences I had was^ 
touching a moon rock for the first time in my life. Visiting 
this museum was certainly an unforgettable adventure. 

Jens Rechenberg (3D-2) 

Visiting the Archives 

On a snowy Thursday morning, the fifth day of my 
Close-Up project, I went into the Archives Building with 
my heart filled with excitement to see the nation's 
original “Declaration of Independence,” “Bill of Rights,” 
and “Constitution.” 

After I walked to the glass-protected table, watched 
by a security guard, I looked downward to see the 
authentic, old, yellowish paper of written American 
government rules. Can you imagine that I witnessed the 
real autographs of our famous fore-fathers? There was 
the fancy handwriting of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John Hancock, and many 
others. It inspired me with patriotic feelings for beloved 
America. 

Also, I surveyed other important papers, as “The 
Treaty of Paris” and early maps of Washington, D.C. 

When I left the Archives, the true written documents 
of the “Declaration of Independence” and “Constitution” 
were burned into my mind. I shall remember that 
experience forever. 

David Call (4F-1) 

The Capitol 

The Capitol of the United States is an enormous building; 
however, when I saw it from a distance, it seemed small. 
As I approached it, I realized that it is really monstrous. 
The structure is of marble stone. Inside there is a giant 
marble stairway and carved marble walls. 

This handsome four-acre building has housed the 
United States Congress since 1800. The original flat dome 
was remodeled after that of the ancient Pantheon in 
Rome. In the 1850's the wings were added at either end 
for the House of Representatives and the Senate. 

In the Capitol are some interesting statues of famous 
people and famous pictures of American history, 
including “Declaration of Independence,” “Landing of 
Columbus,” “Constitutional Convention,” “Surrender of 
Cornwallis,” and “Washington Crossing the Delaware.” 
On the floor under the center dome, there is a circle that 
represents the center of Washington, D.C. On the floor of 
the House of Representatives' wing, there are copper 
plates bearing the names of famous people to show that 
each died at one of those spots. 

The United States Capitol is a very impressive place 
to visit. 

Kenneth Tucker (3D-2) 
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Junior Palms 




Are You Listening? 

As a result of a needs assessment workshop 
conducted last year, auditory training and speech were 
identified as areas of school-wide concern. In an attempt 
to meet these identified needs in Junior High, teachers 
trained in speech development were hired. 

Currently the Junior High School principal, Patricia 
Batchelder, and two teachers, Deborah Devan and Karen 
Ritchie, are attending monthly workshops conducted by 
the Los Angeles County Education Office. These 
workshops have focused on the use, scoring, and 
interpretation of the Test of Auditory Comprehension; 
the placement of individual students within the Auditory 
Skills Instructional Planning System (ASIPS); and the 
development of formal auditory training activities. The 
workshops will continue throughout the school year, 
giving more insight and guidance to participants for the 
development and implementation of an auditory training 
program. 



Pat Schultz taking test of Auditory Comprehension 


To date, 25 students have been assessed and are 
involved in the development of listening skills within 
their communication classes. 

To complement the auditory training that is being 
done in Junior High, a group of students have been 
selected for speech work. These students have had speech 
evaluations and are regularly scheduled for one-to-one 
tutoring sessions. 

Where do we go from here? A comprehensive 
auditory assessment for both Junior High School and 
Elementary School is being developed for the 1980-81 
school year. 



Ms. Devan drills Chris Weddle , Tom Hauser , and Pat 
Schultz in listening skills 


Project Video Language — 

A Supplemental Language Program 

Class E of the Junior High School, taught by Michele 
Smith and Cynthia St. Clair, is involved in a new 
supplemental language program — Project Video 
Language. This program is a new adventure in learning 
language for the hearing impaired. Project Video 
Language is a highly visual supplemental language 
program on videotape which was developed under a Title 
IV-C grant by Mr. Max Kreis and his staff in San Diego. 
All the videotapes use sign language and captions. 

CSDR has received an adoption grant written by 
curriculum resource teacher Audrey Strahan, to 
purchase the needed television equipment, videotape, and 
worksheets to implement this.program through Title IV- 
C for the school year 1979-80. Four complete portable 




Kim Causey learning language on videotape 
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stations have been purchased and are being used 
successfully in Elementary School, Junior High School, 
and High School. Each portable station includes a 19-inch 
television, 1/2-inch video cassette player, an auto search, 
and some 35 video tape presentations on a variety of 
different language principles. 

All the tapes are highly motivating for the children. 
Many of the videotapes have been produced on location 
such as at the San Diego Zoo, Sea World, and the beach. 
Some ! of the tapes feature jleaf students to whom our 
children readily relate. The tapfes^also include clowns, 
puppets, animals, mime£ and pirates in linguistically 
controlled scripts. 

The design of the tapes is such that they can be used 
effectively for initial teaching as well as for remediation 
of specific language principles. The follow-up worksheets 
provide a variety of written experiences for the students 
which are challenging and creative and they vary in^the 
degree of difficulty. 

The students have an added advantage at CSDR 
because they can produce in-house videotapes by using 
television studio facilities. This affords an avenue for the 
students to expand, and generalize the language 
principles that they have newly acquired. 


It is hoped that the students will increase their 
language developmental level significantly by using this > 
program. 



Robbie Rios and David Coria discussing classroom rules 


Elementary School 


Arts and Crafts 



Arts and Crafts 


One of the Friday Special Activities is 
arts and crafts presented by Mrs. Elodie 
Wukadinovich. The main purpose of art is 


to help children develop creative thinking. 
It gives them an opportunity to think and 
encourage them to be more artistic. They 
can express themselves through creative 
activity. 

Group C made collages in the art 
program, the children cut shapes out of old 
magazines or wallpaper scraps. Then they 
pasted the shapes on construction paper to 
make a picture or design. 

Storytelling 

Storytelling is one of the special 
activities the oldest Elementary School 
group has each Friday. A group of eight or 
nine children have listened to several of the 
Aesop’s Fables, and they have had fun 
acting out “The Ant and the Grasshopper” 
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Drama and Storytelling 



and “The Ant and the Dove”. They also 
enjoyed listening to the following well- 
known stories: “The Adventures of Tom 


Sawyer”, “Heidi”, “Black Beauty” and 
“Little Women”. 

Cooking 

The cooking activity acquaints the 
students with the various cooking terms, 
weights and measures and cooking 
utensils. A different recipe is prepared 
each week. All of the students participate 
in the preparation. 



Cooking 


Recipe booklets were given to each 
student at the end of the school year. 


Rhythmic Activities 
Another older group of Elementary 
children has been participating in a music 
movement class on Friday afternoons. 
They have done pantomime, rhythm 
games, folk dancing and square dancing. 
Several children participated in “A Very 
Special Arts Festival” in June. They have 
danced to taped and live music. It has been 
an enriching experience for all involved. 



Left to right: Brad Johnson, Jamie Diaz, Brad 
Mobley, and Jenny Bergman 





n 

HOMECOMING 

FOOTBALL GAME 

\ - 

CSDR vs. 

California School for 
the Deaf, Fremont 

2:00 P.M. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1 5, 1980 
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Vocational Palms 


Career Education Highlights and Activities 


A constant influx of current information on consumer 
education and career preparation is provided. 


The Career Resource Center contains a variety of career 
education materials including brochures , displays , 
bulletin board ideas , and career games. 


Career Day offers the opportunity for students to discuss 
occupational areas with successful individual 


Students can locate and identify both on-campus and 
community resources for work experience positions. 


Using a computer printout , students can locate vocational , 
college , and university resources within California. 







Deaf Multi-Handicapped Units I and II 


Classroom Activities 

Room 1 began an egg hatching project. They also 
have a new teacher, Ms. Theresa Criscuola. Ms. Criscuola 
trained at California State University in Fresno and 
student taught in DMHU last fall. 

Room 2 is planning a trip to the Los Angeles County 
Zoo and also worked on a terrarium for the CSDR Science 
Fair. 

Room 3 visited several community businesses 
recently. Among them were a dairy, a bakery, and a 
citrus packing house. 

Room 4 had the opportunity to see the Clydesdale 
horses when they appeared in Riverside recently. 

Room 5 also toured the Corona College Heights 
Orange and Lemon Association packing house in 
Riverside where they saw fruit being separated, washed, 
waxed, and prepared for juice. 

Room 6 welcomed a new girl recently. Kristen Aust is 



DMHU I 

DMHU I Residence Halls rounded off an extremely 
exciting and experience-packed school year with a flurry 
of activities and events. All of the students agreed that 
this has been a terrific year and anticipate a fun-fulled 
Summer vacation. 

Boy Scout Troop 318 kept themselves very busy by 
venturing out to Bogart park for a weekend, engulfing 
the wonders of nature which abound in the Banning area. 
In addition, the Boy Scouts participated in the Inland 
Empire/Scout-a-rama, which this year was held on the 
CSDR campus. With well over two thousand Scouts in 
attendance, it was certainly an enlightening experience, 
and one that the boys will not soon forget. 

Donnetta Tobin, Laura Tighe, Joseph Lavoto, 
Charles kiefer, Chauncey Weems, and Keven Walsh 
represented our Unit in this year's Special Olympics at 
Ramona High School in Riverside. These students 
participated in a wide range of event along with 
handicapped children from all over the Riverside area. 
While they certainly enjoyed the thrill of competition and 
the exhilaration of victory, the comradery and meeting of 
new friends was by far the most rewarding experience. 

The DMHU I Residence Halls would like to take this 
opportunityto wish everyone a very happy Summer 
vacation. 


the only girl in a classroom of boys! 

Christmas Program — On December 20, the annual 
DMHU Christmas Program was presented in the Social 
Hall. Each class performed a skit or song in costume. At 
the end, Santa Claus arrived and everyone shook his hand 
and received a candy cane! 

Student of the Week — On Fridays we honor a 
student who has shown good behavior and good work 
habits all week. The student is awarded a ribbon and a 
certificate in a special ceremony and his or her picture is 
displayed outside the Unit office. “Student of the Week” 
winners for the first semester 1979-80 were: 

Room 1 — Alberto Teran, Eddie McComb 

Room 2 — Natalie Dominguez, Ann Chase 

Room 3 — Becky Chapa 

Room 4 — Brian McClanahan, George Tuller 

Room 5 — Toby Partin (a two-time winner!) 

Room 6 — Kevin Walsh, Martin Gonzalez. 

Hall News 

DMHU Unit II 

The past few weeks here in Unit II have been busy 
preparing the eligible students for the Special Olympics 
to be held on April 19th. Judging from the enthusiasm the 
students have shown, it appears that they are eager to do 
their best in the Special Olympics. The Special Olympics 
plays a large part in building confidence and character in 
our students in the Unit II area. Both boys and girls will 
participate in the events. Here is a list of events that will 
be held on April 19th: 50, 200, and 400 meter run, 400 
meter relay, softball throw and the long jump. We are all 
rooting for our kids here in Unit II. 

Also this month the Unit II Boy scouts are going on a 
camping trip to Death Valley. I can't describe the 
eagerness the boys are showing in preparing themselves 
for this upcoming excursion. The time in Death Valley 
will be spent in observing wild growing plants, some 
observation of wildlife and numerous walks and hikes. 
Have fun troops! . 

The Girl Scouts of Unit II have also planned a trip 
this month to Silvorwood Lake. It seems that the girls are 
just as excited about their trip as are the boys. 

Well, it sounds like a fun filled month here in the 
Sierras with camp-outs and Special Olympics and our 
other daily activities. Since this is the last issue of The 
Palms we here at Unit II wish to thanks everyone this 
year who have helped and supported us and we involved 
ourselves with their students and the and the program. 
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DMHU Area II 


Dorm News — Area I 


All the boys in Sierra I had a great vacation. Our first 
trip of the new year was to the San Bernardino 
Mountains. We went to Forest Falls and hiked all around 
in the snow. We built a fire and ate dinner. We will be 
going to Mt. San Jacinto next month for another exciting 
excursion. 

The Sierra II bbys enjoyed a pizza party and a 
Christmas semiformal dance during the month of 
December. In January the boys went roller skating and 
had a very exciting time showing their skills. 

The Sierra III residents visited their student aide at 
(palifornia Baptist College and he gave them a tour of the 
campus. The highlights included a short meeting with the 
college president, and a look at the chapel, art room, gym 
and - exercise room, and Mike's artfully decorated dorm 
■ room. The boys were exposed to the Riverside bus system. 

1 They learned to transfer from one bus to another. They 
also went Christmas shopping and bought presents for 
their parents. 

Sierra IV participated in a special field trip to 
I Marineland. The field trip was fun and educational with 
- emphasis on marine life habitat, diet, and ecological 
balance. 

The end of 1979 was celebrated with a disco dance by 
Unit II teachers and the new year began with a disco 
rollerskating party. 


DMHU I Whitneys 

Along with warmer weather and robins singing, 
spring also brings four new students to the DMHU I 
residence halls. William O’Brien, age six, comes to us 
from Woodcrest, and Darel Smith, age seven, hails from 
Thousand Oaks. Josonia Bisharia, originally from Korea, 
is eight years old, and Kristen Aust, a day student, is nine 
years old. 

We continue through the year engaging in a wide 
variety of activities and events, including monthly 
dinners in the residence halls and excursions to such 
exotic places as the San Diego Zoo and the Botanical 
Gardens at the University of California, Riverside. The 
Campfire Girls are hard at work earning money for their 
activities by selling delicious candy. Two new clubs have 
been organized which contribute to the development of 
the students: the fix-it group, in which students have the 
opportunity to diagnose a problem and then repair it and 
the sports group, where the students have the chance to 
explore the various aspects of popular games such as 
basketball and baseball. 


Area I has been involved in so many, varied activities * 
that it is difficult to report them all. As an area, we 
participated in the May Camporee — setting up tents, 
booths,, and demonstrations. Our annual Fun Faire and 
Spring Variety show were projects that the thr^e 
Pachappas also participated in as joint projects. At 
various times, our dorms have joined forces to form 
skating and beach parties. The individual dorms in our 
area also have had multi-faceted projects going on. 

In Pachappa I, during the second week of February, 
the boys hosted Pachappa III Cub Scouts for a “Blue 
and Gold” Banquet to celebrate 50 years of Cub Scouting. 
It was a “golden” time for boys of both Pack 18 and 88 
even though the cold winds left sdme of them “blue” 
with cold. 

In spite of all the rainy days the boys in Pachappa I 
managed to get in a few good days for softball practice. 
Nearly all of the boys have had an opportunity to play 
each of the diffrent positions. Several of the boys on the 
team came with some experience in Little League playing 
at their homes and they have been a big help with a 
successful season. 

The annual climb to the top of Mt. Rubidoux was 
successfully accomplished by each of the boys. We were 
impressed with the overall view of the city of Riverside. 

The Kite Day in which the Ticktockers presented 
each of the boys in Pachappa I with his own kite was 
thoroughly enjoyed by everyone. It was quite a sight to see 
over twenty five kites flying at the same time with not a 
one becoming tangled with another. 

The Webelos in Pachappa I have had a great year. 
Each of the four dens actively earned their badges. 
Several of the boys worked very hard in order to earn 
their Arrow of Light award which was presented to them 
at the annual Court of Honor held in June. The Scouts 
really enjoyed making plans and participating in the 
Scout-O-Rama. It afforded them the opportunity to meet 
with other Webelos Scouts from the Mt. Rubidoux 
District. 

The Webelos weedend camping trip was much fun 
for the Scouts. Each den was responsible for assigned 
tasks, such as, pitching tents, preparing a big part. The 
Pinewood Derby was a big part of this weekend. 

Each of the boys in Pachappa I is involved in a group 
class to learn the basics of economics, all about nutrition, 
sportsmanship, as well as basic self-help skills. This was 
in keeping with the individual students’ IEP a'nd most of 
the boys have benefited from these classes. 

Wood class, cooking class, and art^and crafts class 
are also enjoyed by the boys in Pachappa L Several of the 
boys were also involved in learning how to care for our 
new aquarium. 

Pachappa II has had a very active Winter. Several 
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girls had the opportunity to go on reward trips for good 
behavior in the residence hall, including bowling at Tava 
Lanes and dinner at Straw Hat Pizza. 

The dorm has been very busy with IEP groups in 
Kitchen skills, Sewing skills, Environmental awareness 
and Bodily Changes. These groups were held on Monday 
afternoon. 

On Thursdays we had very busy sports groups. When 
it was not raining, there were active kickball games, and 
When the weather was stormy dodge ball became the 
favorite activity. 

In Pachappa II Girl Scout Troop 335 kept marching 
on. This time we found our girls in green marching off to 
another camping trip at the Fontana Girl Scout House. 
And as good Girl Scouts, our troop was prepared. All of 
the Scouts made their own duffel bags. In them the girls 
carried such camping necessities as candy bard, clothing, 
and grooming products 

If our Scouts seemed all tied up in knots, it was 
because our troop has been learning how to tie knots. 
Among the knots they have learned to tie are the square 
knot and bowline. If you need a knot tied just ask one of 
our scouts. 

For Brownie Troop 201 based in Pachappa II the new 
year began with a rush of activities. Several art projects 
were completed: straw painting, Valentines, and paper 
pinwheels. A series of garden projects was started by the 
placing of sweet potatoe plants in water jars, and the girls 
enjoyed a field trip to MacDonald’s. 

Four Brownies flew up to Girl Scout Troop 335 on 
January 23. They were Denise Aubuchon, Julie Hill and 
Jan Lepisto and Monica Martinez. 

A joint Girl Scout-Brownie skating party was 
enjoyed by the entire residence hall despite some blisters 
and bruises. The girls returned to school after the skating 
party for a picnic. 

Scouting activities centered around the Girl Scout 
Cookie Sale. The girls sharpened their sales techniques in 
hopes of earning money for the troop and also for the 
individual certificates and patches given for the number 
of boxes sold. With the orders all in, the girls anxiously 
awaited the cookie delivery date. 

In Pachappa III we have continued with IEP groups 
in Cooking Skills, Street Safety, Safety Words and Self- 
Awareness. 

We adopted a white rat in late January only to 
become “Fathers” on February 14. The Den 3 mascot 
appropriately named “Valentine” gave birth to seven 
darling, little, pink babies. All of them lived, prospered, 
and grew. The kids had quite a learning experience from 
watching the babies open their eyes for the first time, 
sprout ears, and grow white fur. When the time came 


good homes were found for all of the babies. A 
woodworking group with George Lightburn built a wire 
frame home for Valentine in which she seems to be very 
happy. 

Through March and April the boys really enjoyed 
flying kites whenever there were favorable winds. At 
other times they played kickball, softball and some 
football to stay in shape. 

To open the new year with a bang, Pachappa III Cub 
Scouts were hosted at a “Blue and Gold” dinner with a 
hearing Cub Scout Pack. Pack 400 of Grand Terrace, 
hosted a potluck dinner, marionette show and award 
ceremony complete with a candle light program. Our 
Cubs were proud and happy to be able to attend. It was a 
marvelous time for the boys to compare notes with other 
Cub Scouts of comparable rank. 

Most of the Scouts in Pachappa TII earned not only 
their Bobcat award, but also their Wolf Badge this year. 
Next year they will then be able to work on the challenges 
of the Bear Cub Scout Badge. Th^ boys were presented 
their awards at the Court of Honor in June. 


Area III 

Spring: When a young student’s fancy turns to 
thoughts of slow-pitch softball, weekend camping and the 
great outdoors. 

In the Junior High residence halls, the harbingers of 
Spring are not birds and blossoms but rather softball 
jerseys and catcher’s mitts. Basketball garb has been 
callously tossed aside in deference to a busy slow-pitch 
schedule. The Rubidouxs and Lassens will clash once 
more in a round-robin softball tourney with hearing 
teams from as far away as Temecula. The season will be 
enriched by a night Angel baseball game and capped by a 
weekend tournament hosted by the Cubs. This tourney 
will mark the end of Area Ill’s year long athletic 
involvement with local schools. This program was born 
out of the persistence and tenacity of the junior high 
counseling coaching staff and their efforts are to be 
commended. 

In addition to sports, the dorms have planned special 
year-end camping trips to test the skill and daring of our 
Explorer Scouts. The Rubidouxs will grace the beaches' 
at Aliso State Park and the Lassens will rough it at 
Butter-field campground. 

Rain weary skateboarders and hikers are finally able 
to take their equipment out of mothballs and our Activity 
Club will descend on the Giant Water Slide and Golf Park 
during these sunny months. 

As the Palms go to press for the last time this year, 
and the dream of summer vacation nears realization, we 
would like to formally thank the counseling staff for a 
thoughtful, active year. 
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1 980 VARSITY FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Friday, September 19, 3:00 p.m 

Friday, September 26, 3:00 p.m 

Friday, October 3, 3:30 p.m 

Friday, October 10. 3:30 p.m 

Friday, October 17, 3:00 p.m 

Friday, October 24, 3:30 p.m 

Friday, October 31, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, November 6. 7:00 p.m. 

Thursday, November 13, 3:00 p.m 

Saturday, November 15, 2:00 p.m. (HOMECOMING!) 


CSDR at Marshall (Pasadena) 

CSDR at Silver Valley 

Sherman at CSDR 

Webb at CSDR 

CSDR at LaVerne 

Melodyland at CSDR 

.... CSDR at Orange Lutheran 

CSDR at Eagle Mountain 

CSDR at Serrano 

CSDF at CSDB 


1980 JUNIOR VARSITY FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 


Thursday, September 18, 3:00 p.m. . 

Thursday, October 2, 3:00 p.m 

Thursday, October 9, 3:00 p.m 

Thursday, October 16, 3:00 p.m 

Thursday, October 23, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 30, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, November 6, 3:30 p.m 

Wednesday, November 12, 3:00 p.m. 


Marshall (Pasadena) at CSDR 

Sherman at CSDR 

Webb at CSDR 

.. CSDR at LaVerne Lutheran 

CSDR at Melodyland 

.... CSDR at Orange Lutheran 

CSDR at Eagle Mountain 

Serrano at CSDR 


1 980 GIRLS' VARSITY VOLLEYBALL SCHEDULE 


Thursday, September 18, 4:30 p.m : 
Tuesday, September 23, 3:00 p.m. 

Thursday, October 2, 2:00 p.m 

Tuesday, October 7, 4:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 9, 5:00 p.m 

Tuesday, October 14, 5:14 

Thursday, October 1 6, 3:00 p.m. .. 

Tuesday, October 21, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 23. 6:00 p.m. .. 

Tuesday, October 28, 5:30 p.m 

Thursday. October 30, 5:00 p.m. .. 
Thursday, November 6, 3:30 p.m. .. 
Saturday, November 1 5, 9:00 a.m. 


Notre Dame at CSDR 

Desert Sun- at CSDR 

CSDR at Desert Sun 

LaVerne Lutheran at CSDR 

CSDR at Melodyland 

Serrano at CSDR 

Eagle Mountain at CSDR 

CSDR at Orange Lutheran 

CSDR at LaVerne Lutheran 

— Melodyland at CSDR 

CSDR at Serrano 

Orange at CSDR 

CSDF at CSDR (HOMECOMING!) 


1 980 GIRLS' JUNIOR VARSITY VOLLEYBALL SCHEDULE 


Thursday, September 18, 3:00 p.m. 

Tuesday. October 7, 3:00 p.m 

Thursday, October 9, 3:30 p.m 

Tuesday, October 14, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 16, 1:00 p.m. .. 

Tuesday, October 21 , 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 23, 6:00 p.m. .. 

T uesday, -October 28, 3:30 p.m 

Thursday, October 30, 3:30 p.m. .. 
Thursday, November 6, 3:30 p.m. ... 


Notre Dame at CSDR 

LaVerne Lutheran at CSDR 

CSDR at Melodyland 

Serrano at CSDR 

.. Eagle Mountain at CSDR 
CSDR at Orange Lutheran 
CSDR at LaVerne Lutheran 

Melodyland at CSDR 

CSDR at Serrano 

Orange Lutheran at CSDR 
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